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This drawing shows a part of the Woodlawn conservation project. Note the open, green areas created in block 

interiors by removing fences, garages and alleys: parks created by closing off inner neighborhood streets; 

enlargement of playground space around school sites; grouping of garages for each block; widening of section- 

line streets for through traffic. For such recasting of an area, it is necessary for owners to enter into mutual 

agreements; for the city to make a small investment and for the entire neighborhood to join in a 
cooperative plan. 


Urban planners are beginning to reap the reward of public support and official action on two 
phases of city preservation. One is redevelopment of urban slums. The other is the development 
of new areas according to sound neighborhood planning standards. 

But there is a third and insistent problem that tends to be overlooked in the more spectacular 
campaign for elimination of city blight and in the great progress made in creating sound new 
neighborhoods. 

It is conservation of good districts threatened by blight. It is as necessary to a city as either 
of the other two. It actually affects more people and more area than either of the other two. 
And although in some ways it is a more unwieldy operation than slum clearance or slum-proof 
neighborhood development, it can be achieved to produce immediate and dramatic results. 

Chicago is on its way to the creation of a test area for conservation (Continued on Page Three) 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LAND. 





Plan-iterials . . . 


PRIZE-WINNING VIEWPOINT 


The recommendations on taxation and assessment and on urban redevelop- 
ment of the winning program in the Boston Contest (Urban Land, December 
1944) are of special interest to members of the Institute. 

Its authors recommend that land should be assessed as nearly as possible 
at full sales value and that a representative and qualified committee work out 
a reasonable method of appraising the value of land with a maximum rate fixed 
by law. They would exempt buildings from ad valorem property taxation, 
permitting municipalities to make only a service charge against buildings 
sufficient to pay the cost of police and fire departments. This is somewhat similar 
to the English system. 

In explanation of these recommendations, the winning program states: “The 
reduction of assessed values so that they correspond more closely to sales values 
will not cure the difficulty (inequitable assessment), for as assessed values go 
down the tax rate must be raised in order that the city may secure the necessary 
revenue. Likewise, a reduction in the tax rate would require an arbitrary 
increase in assessments. 

“The overassessment of real estate together with a high tax rate which may 
go higher has caused the haphazard demolition of old buildings and has retarded 
the erection of new ones. Home ownership has been discouraged. The increas- 
ing tax burden has also changed real estate from a conservative investment into 
a risky or even a foolhardy speculation. Only a radical reform in the system 
will encourage new building, restore municipal finance to a sound basis and make 
possible a sound metropolitan development. 

“The property tax is now assessed against both land and buildings. A tax 
on land according to its value inclines the owner to put it to its most productive 


use. It encourages improvement and development along the most economical 


and profitable lines. But a tax on improvements, such as houses, stores and build- 
ings has an opposite effect. Under our present system of taxation the more 
extensive and valuable the improvement, the greater is the penalty incurred by 
the owner. This penalty should be removed.” 

The program also recommends abolition of the personal property tax, and 
the taxing of income from real estate and from mortgages on real estate on the 
same basis as other business income. 

On redevelopment, the program advocates private enterprise as the proper 
instrument. It states: 

“No single wholly practical formula to deal with the financial aspects of the 
rehabilitation of the vast existing substandard areas has as yet been evolved. 
Many proposals for the enabling of rehabilitation have been made which have 
been incorporated in biils. The Boston City Planning Board last year proposed 
a bill, based upon the findings of their Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation, 
which outlined a procedure for the setting up of ‘Urban Redevelopment Corpora- 
tions’ under the control of the State Board of Housing. Some such law would 
seem essential to the sound development of the metropolitan area. The purchase 
of the land in substandard areas may have to be placed in the hands of the munici- 
pality or the Metropolitan Authority but its redevelopment must be entrusted 
to private enterprise on a competitive basis. Housing for the lowest income 
groups where federal subsidies are unavoidable may be an exception. 

“The redevelopment of present substandard areas does not necessarily 
involve just low rent housing. A substantial redevelopment will provide some 
high priced and a large quantity of medium priced residential construction 
together with commercial and industrial building where conditions favor them. 
The redevelopment of substandard areas on a planned basis is going to produce 
increased and more stable values to the metropolitan area over a long period of 
time which will benefit real estate and bring more municipal income. Any special 
concessions by a municipality such as permission to close streets, or financial 
inducements will enable it, in cooperation with the Metropolitan Authority, to 
control the replanning in keeping with overall policies laid down in the 
master plan.” 

All prize wihning programs in the Boston Contest have been published in 
one volume by the Boston University Press, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
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ESTIMATE OF POST WAR 
CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR HOUSING 


Urban development accounts for 38 
percent of the total capital investment 
that would be required from 1946 to 
1960 in an economic system operating 
at high levels of demand and produc- 
tion, according to a report presented 
this month to the Senate Committee on 
Small Business by J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst, economist of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. After further study and 
revision, the Fund will publish the 
survey on which Mr. Dewhurst’s esti- 
mates were tentatively based. 

Total capital outlay in the 15 years 
would be $280 billion, of which $107 
billion would be for urban develop- 
ment. Of this, $76 billion would be 
for non-farm housing, providing 19.5 
million new family dwellings, or an 
adequate dwelling unit for each non- 
farm family by 1960. 

Annual $28 billion outlay of the en- 
tire program would compare to $20 
billion of gross capital formation in the 
boom year 1929, and about the same 
amount in 1941, and with actual capital 
expenditures of $16 billion in 1940. 
The $280 billion total for 15 years is 
about the same amount spent “for the 
destructive purposes of war since the 
defense program got under way in the 
summer of 1940,” Mr. Dewhurst said. 


The hypothetical housing program 
would provide single quarters for all 
newly formed non-farm families and 
families now doubled up and would also 
replace all dwelling units more than 60 
years old, or needing major repairs, or 
lacking private baths, or destroyed >y 
fire, flood or other Acts of God. 
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Conservation—A Third Front 


(Continued from Page One) 


of existing neighborhoods on which 
blight has cast its shadow. It has al- 
ready met the first essential—the enlist- 
ing of support in the neighborhood it- 
self. Because Chicago’s problem is 
similar to that of most large American 
cities and because it has begun an 
approach applicable to other cities, 
H. Evert Kincaid, executive director of 
the Chicego Plan Commission, has out- 
lined for Urban Land the principles 
and processes in the plan under way 
there. 


Affects More People 


“Chicago has 56 square miles of 
built-up residential areas which will 
have to depend upon conservation pro- 
grams or they will rapidly deteriorate 
into slums past redemption,” said Mr. 
Kincaid. “The very bulk of these 
areas shows how important they are. 
They are more than twice the size of 
the areas that require slum clearance 
and redevelopment. This proportion 
probably is similar to that of most 
large cities. 

“More than half the population lives 
in this conservation-eligible belt. In 
general, the properties in it are physi- 
cally sound and meet most of the re- 
quirements of sanitation, fire and other 
regulations and the building codes, al- 
though some are in need of major 
repairs and some should be demol- 
ished. Generally, the buildings vary 
in age from thirty to fifty years. 


Poor Pattern 


“A number of undesirable features 
exists. There is an excessive crowding 
of buildings. They were constructed 
when cities were growing rapidly, 
speculation was uncurtailed and trans- 
portation was poor. The general pat- 
tern is one of two- and three-story 
structures crowded on narrow lots 
with no provision for playgrounds or 
other neighborhood facilities. Also, 
these areas are overzoned for commer- 
cial use. Most cities have made this 
mistake, zoning many times what was 
actually needed for commercial pur- 
poses. The gridiron pattern of streets 
has brought its attendant evils: speed- 
ing traffic, noise, fumes and danger to 
children. 

“Now, these neighborhoods can not 
only be saved from slum conditions of 
the future; they can also be made more 
desirable in some respects than they 
have ever been before. This can be 
done at relatively small cost to the 
city and eventual economic savings to 
the property owners.” 


What To Do 


The directives given by Mr. Kincaid 
for tackling conservation are as follows: 


“1. Rezone. To correct past mistakes 
in reserving excessive land for com- 
mercial use, it is necessary to make 
studies relating population to shopping 
needs on the basis of what is necessary 
to sustain good shopping centers. 
Popular support is necessary. 

“2. Repair worthy buildings. Studies 
should be made of properties which 
can be preserved for a longer life. 
This again requires neighborhood co- 
operation. 

“3. Demolish buildings that are not 
worth saving and those so located as 
to meet the need for playground space, 
particularly adjacent to elementary 
schools. Each quarter of a square mile 
should have such a playground, as well 
as a shopping center for neighborhood 
self-sufficiency. 

“4, Adjust the interior street system 
for each neighborhood. Close off some 
streets to prevent a through movement 
of traffic. Traffic can be routed on sec- 
tion line thoroughfares. Convert the 
closed-off streets into green play areas. 

“5. Remove alleys, garages and 
fences to provide interior block play- 
grounds and_ attractively planted 
courts. This requires ‘Block Associa- 
tion’ action—cooperative planning by 
block property owners. Community 
garages are grouped in available space 
or ‘made’ space through demolition, 
according to individual block planning. 

“6. Secure improved public trans- 
portation facilities, such as substitu- 
tion of buses for street cars. 


Mutual Action 


“The mechanics of this method of 
conservation requires action at both 
the neighborhood and municipal level. 
Property owners must create and 
maintain the interior block courts. 
The city must close off the streets, 
break up the pavement and landscape 
and maintain such area. All business, 
civie and fraternal organizations of the 
neighborhood must support the overall 
plan, to give proper impetus for the 
city’s financial support of its role and 
to have exercised the demolition of 
unwanted buildings. Any other com- 
munity infiuence that may be had is 
desirable. 

“For instance, in the Woodlawn plan 
in Chicago, all organizations are ac- 
tively backing the plans for the con- 
servation problem in the test area, 
which lies between the University of 
Chicago and 67th Street. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago is providing leader- 
ship in closing off some streets; encour- 
aging property owners to remodel and 
improve buildings; inculcating the 
pride of ownership and community 
spirit. As an example, the university 
made available 5,000 chrysanthemum 
plants from its arboretum because 
planting and landscaping is very im- 
portant in revivifying old areas. Com- 


munity organization plays an impor- 
tant part also in effecting strict en- 
forcement of existing codes, such as 
smoke abatement. Smoke _ perhaps 
causes aS many people to leave cities 
as does traffic. 


City Cost Low 


“It has been estimated that public 
improvements for the Woodlawn 
neighborhood can be made for about 
$3 million, including the closing of 
streets, provision of green areas and 
public playground and enlarging school 
sites, and the widening of surroynding 
major streets for the increased "traffic 
upon them. 

“Such an appropriation for conserva- 
tien runs to a very low cost per family. 
In this test area, it would be about $120 
per family for the city’s share. That 
is a remarkably small investment, con- 
sidering the returns to be realized. 

“Conservation should not be consid- 
ered as a low-cost housing measure, 
however. It is not even planned as a 
means of letting families from slum 
areas filter into its accommodations, 
although a natural amount of this will 
occur as it already does, with or with- 
out conservation. Rather, its main 
value is in the very fact that such 
neighborhoods will continue to have 
rents ranging from low to high—which 
is socially wholesome and economical!y 
desirable to make the neighborhood 
self-sustaining. 


Sound Economy 


“It is true that such conservation 
would give a lift to the whole cause 
ot better low-cost housing because it 
would improve the main body of all 
housing. It is also true that those 
parts of conservation areas which have 
lower rentals could be improved to 
give desirable housing for far less in- 
vestment than new housing could be 
provided. For example, some rentals 
in the Woodlawn area are as low as $9 
or $10 a room. New housing can’t be 
provided to rent for less than $12 to 
$14 a room, according to latest indica- 
tion. The conclusion is that conserva- 
tion is good economics. 

“Conservation is also good democ- 
racy. It requires close cooperation, 
public hearings, community spirit. It 
gives inducement to old neighbors, 
where personal and neighborhood re- 
lationships have existed in a whole- 
some way for a long time, to stay to- 
gether rather than follow the pattern 
of escape to the suburbs from deteri- 
orating conditions. 

“Our job then is on three fronts: re- 
build the old, build well the new and 
preserve the best we have.” 





Now in Print 


Stabilizing the Construction Industry. Miles 
L. Colean. National Planning Associa- 
tion. 38 pages. 25¢. 

The Agriculture, Business and Labor 
Committees of the National Planning 
Association give general agreement to 
this latest report by Mr. Colean. He 
specifically discusses the development 
of a stabilization policy, instruments of 
stabilization, initial steps in a stabiliza- 
tion program and the operation of a 
program. 

Specific federal measures which he 
recommends as “initial steps” include: 

Establishment of an informational 
agency on construction in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Technical research under the De- 
partment of Commerce along the lines 
of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

Advance planning appropriations for 
public works and planning loans to 
states and cities. 

Creation of a Public Works Control 
Authority in the executive branch with 
responsibility for timing of public 
works. 

Begin works soon; be prepared to 
taper off “in case of later labor short- 
ages and cost increases which may re- 
sult from an over-rapid expansion of 
private construction.” 

Provide through RFC or otherwise, 
when normal sources of credit are not 
available, for loans for new construc- 
tion and for maintenance of industrial 
and commercial structures, railroads 
and utilities; keep FHA insured home 
repair loans as stand-by facility. 

Create a National Commission on 
Tax Integration to study equitable 
allocation of tax sources among the 
various levels of government. Reduce 


FORECAST 


Wartime changes in regional concen- 
tration of population are surveyed by 
Elmer C. Bratt, member of the National 
Economics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in the March, 
1945, issue of “Survey of Current 
Business.” Of interest to the devel- 
oper is his conclusion that war ex- 
panded areas in which war production 
is adequately replaced by civilian pro- 
duction will probably constitute the 
greatest market for housing and other 
facilities to replace wartime expedi- 
ents. He says: 

“The exact composition of the in- 
creased national output potentially 
possible is difficult to visualize today, 
but it obviously calls for increases in 
the whole gamut of goods and services 
desired by consumers—plus the neces- 
sary expansion and modernization of 
the facilities to produce those things. 


or eliminate the corporate income tax 
for real estate corporations. Permit 
income tax deduction for depreciation 
on owner-occupied homes. This is an 
able presentation of a difficult problem 
and is well worth study. 


Chicago Looks Ahead—Design for public 
improvements. Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion, H. Evert Kincaid, Executive Di- 
rector. 78 pages, largely illustrative. 

This is a timely, graphically pre- 
sented public works program. At the 
request of Mayor Kelly the Chicago 
Plan Commission has assembled and 
coordinated all the public works 
projects proposed by the various local 
governmental agencies and city de- 
partments of Chicago that could be 
integrated into the Master Plan of the 
city. Each proposal has been carefully 
studied as to its actual need, its cast of 
construction and its long term value 
in relationship to the other projects 
and to the Master Plan. The projects 
selected implement the activities of 
private industry and commerce. 

Housing, with certain exceptions a 
private responsibility, is not included 
as a public works item but an overall 
housing program involving 1,200,000 
new family units is given considera- 
tion. The housing problem has been 
related to three types of areas, (1) 
blighted and near blighted areas, (2) 
conservation areas and, (3) vacant 
and fringe areas. The public works in- 
cluded will improve the service and 
living characteristics of all those areas 
in the city. 

This is a valuable city planning pro- 
gram, well presented and produced by 
one of the foremost city planning com- 
missions. 

H. W. L. 


It calls for better housing and com- 
munity facilities of all sorts. 

“The potential markets are, if any- 
thing, greater in those areas which 
have grown most during the war. 
These communities have been geared 
to unprecedented production by mak- 
ing use of many temporary expedients. 

“Expanded residential areas, addi- 
tional shopping facilities, and increased 
transportation facilities would be re- 
quired. If the war plants are not 
convertible, additional manufacturing 
facilities would be needed. The large 
expansion called for should make pos- 
sible communities more modern and 
better planned than those whose pre- 
war facilities are more nearly ade- 
quate. Additional personal service, as 
indicated by its inadequacy during the 
war, would be called for. All of these 
things can occur, however, only if 
civilian industry is found to replace 
the major part of war industry.” 


TOLEDO TURNS ON THE LIGHT 


The Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
has struck out boldly for community ~ 
recognition of the slum evil. In addi- 7 
tion to the regular Chamber of Com- 
merce function of drawing favorable 
attention to the city’s attractive fea- 
tures in a pamphlet “This Is Toledo,” | 
it has also come out with a brochure 
for citizen consumption titled “This 
ALSO is Toledo.” 

“This ALSO Is Toledo” gives, in 
stark pictures and rousing language, a 
revelation of slum conditions and 
points the way to correction. The 
booklet gives its own reason for being: 

‘Material such as this, publicity in 
reverse, points out conditions that 
should be exposed in a community. 
Only by the full realization of how bad 
we are in spots can the widespread de- 
termination be aroused to make this 
city a better place in which to live. 

“Meanwhile the slums remain. The 
clearance and housing projects of the 
federal government ten years ago 
barely touched the fringe of this con- 
dition. Private enterprise, hampered 
by excessive land costs and lacking ihe 
enabling legislation necessary to sound 
cconomic urban redevelopment, has 
held back. 

“. . . There will come a day, we be- 
lieve, when if one or all fail to do 
something about slums, the slums will 
do something to them . to us, all 
OFWs sank 

The Chamber of Commerce, in urg- 
ing public support of urban redevelop- 
ment legislation, points out: 

“Such enabling legislation does not 
open the door for more Federal hous- 
ing which we will be among the first 
to admit has serious disadvantages. 
Indeed, the legislation has much the 
character of a preventive measure in 
this respect. If the city and private 
enterprise will make use of the pro- 
visions of the proposed enabling legis- 


private capital and builders. Such 
housing can be in individual units, 
duplexes, small apartments or what- 
ever type best meets the needs of the 
neighborhood and the requirements of 
city codes. 

“Such housing need not be large 
apartments or row houses of the bar- 
racks type so often characteristic of 
Federal housing projects. Whether 
built and held as an investment by 
private enterprise, or sold to individ- 
ual home owners, which is entirely 
possible and highly desirable under the 
legislation, housing so provided will 
bring back into its best use areas now 
largely deteriorated. Such housing 
under private ownership will bear its 
fair share of the local tax burden and 
pay its fair share of the cost of munici- 
pal services thus improving the city’s 
economic status.” 








